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** Mirabeau stands out as the central figure of the times; the Great- 
est Statesman of France."’ 


The... 
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XII. The End. A Unique Tragedy. 
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IN VENICE ONCE. 


a Te N Venice once they lived and loved— 


Ps of Fair women, with their red gold hair— 
== Their twinkling feet to music moved, 
In Venice, where they lived and loved, 
And all Philosophy disproved, 
While Hope was young, and Life was fair, 
In Venice, where they lived and loved. 
Louise CHANDLER MOouLTON. 
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CHAP-BOOKS. 


¥) HESE curious little books, which formed the major 
portion of the reading of farmers and their class 
throughout England during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, are a most interesting study. They 
take their name from the pedler, or Chapman, who, carrying 
them, with other goods, wandered from village to village, 
from farm house to farm house, an ever welcome guest, who 
could retail the last news of the countryside, and whose pack 
contained an omnium gatherum of delights, unattainable ex- 
cept by avisit to the market town. Thus he was called a 
Chapman, from the middle English Ceap or Cep, meaning 
purchase or bargain. It also meant a market, as in London 
there still remain Cheapside and East Cheap, whilst many 
English market towns are described as Chipping or Cheap- 
ing—as Chipping Barnet, Chipping Norton. 

The Chapman was a petty merchant, carrying a very 
varied assortment of goods, and was, so to speak, a market 
in himself. He is well described by Cotgrave, in his Dic- 
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tionarie of the French and English Tongues (London, 1611) : 
‘¢ BIssOUART, m., a paultrie Pedlar, who, in a long packe, 
or maured (which he carries for the most part open, and 
hanging from his necke, before him), hath Almanacks, 
Books of News, or other trifling ware to sell.” 

Shakespeare gives us a splendid description of the Chap- 
man in The Winter's Tale, iv., 3. 

‘¢ [Enter a servant. ] 

Serv. O master, if you did but hear the pedlar at the 
door, you would never dance again after a tabor and pipe ; 
no, the bagpipe could not move you ; he sings several tunes 
faster than you'll tell money ; he utters them as he had eaten 
ballads, and all men’s ears grew to his tunes. 

Clown. He could never come better; he shall come in. 
I love a ballad but even too well, if it be doleful matter mer- 
rily set down, or a very pleasant thing indeed and sung lam- 
entably. 

Serv. He hath songs for man or woman, of all sizes ; no 
milliner can so fit his customer with gloves; he has the 
prettiest love songs for maids—so without _bawdry, which is 
strange, with such delicate burdens of ‘dildos ** and “ fad- 
ings,”’ “jump her and thump her’’—and, where some 
stretch-mouthed rascal would, as it were, mean mischief, 
and break a foul jape into the matter, he makes the maid to 
answer, ** Whoop, do me no harm, good man;"" puts him 
off, slights him, with ‘‘ Whoop, do me no harm, good 
man."’ 

Pol. This is a brave fellow. 

Clown. Believe me, thou talkest of an admirable con- 
ceited fellow. Has he any unbraided wares? 

Serv. He hath ribands of all the colours in the rainbow ; 
points more than all the lawyers in Bohemia can learnedly 
handle, though they come to him by the gross; inkles, cad- 
disses, cambrics, lawns—why, he sings "em over, as they 
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were gods or goddesses ; you would think a smock was a 
she-angel, he so chants to the sleeve-hand and the work 
about the square on ’t. 

Clown. Prithee, bring him in, and let him approach sing- 
ing. 

[Enter Autolycus, singing. ] 
Lawn as white as the driven snow, 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow ; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses ; 
Bugle bracelet, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 
Golden quoifs and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears ; 
Pins and poking-sticks of steel, 
What maids lack from head to heel. 
Come buy of me, come; come buy, come buy ; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry ; 
Come buy.” 

It will be observed that among all his varied wares, Autol- 
ycus does not mention chap-books, but only ballads, so 
many of which remain to us in the priceless Roxburghe, 
Suttrell, Bagford, Pepys and other collections, some of which 
may even now be heard droned out in a far-away village ale- 
house. Nor do we see them in Marcellus Lauron’s picture 
of a Chapman, in his beautiful series of The Cries and Habits 
of the City of London, 1709. He has an infinite variety of 
jewelry, brushes, cosmetics, spectacles, etc., but no chap- 
books. It was too early forthem. The troublous times of 
the great rebellion and the sourness of the Puritan rule were 
not favorable for romances or light tales. True, the Restora- 
tion and succeeding reigns had their jest books, but they 
were not the little duodecimo chap-books, price one penny. 
That these romances existed as children’s books is un- 
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doubted, but they were not yet hawked about the country. 

They were well known in Queen Anne’s reign, and evi- 
dently valued, as we may see from the following quotation 
from the Weekly Comedy, January 22, 1708: “I'll give ten 
of the largest Folio Books in my Study, Letter’d on the 
Back, and bound in Calve’s Skin. He shall have some of 
those that are the most scarce and rare among the Learned, 
and therefore may be of greater use to so Voluminous an 
Author. There is Tom Thumb, with Annotations and Crit- 
ical Remarks, two volumes in folio; The Comical Life and 
Tragical Death of the Old Woman that was{Hang’d for 
Drowning Herself in Ratcliffe Highway, one large volume, 
it being the 2oth Edition, with many new Additions and 
Observations; Fack and the Gyants, formerly printed ina 
small Octavo, but now Improv’'d to three Folio Volumes by 
that Elaborate Editor, Forestus, Ignotus Nicholaus Ignoramus 
Sampsonius; then there is The King and the Cobler, a Noble 
piece of Antiquity, and fill’d with many Pleasant Modern 
Intrigues fit to divert the most Curious.” 

And how the children loved these stories is pleasantly 
told us by Steele in No. 95 of The Tatler (17-19 Nov., 
1709). Speaking of a child of eight years of age, he says: 
‘I perceived him a very great Historian in sop’s Fables, 
but he frankly declared to me his Mind, that he did not de- 
light in that Learning, because he did not believe they were 
true, for which Reason I found he had very much turned 
his Studies for about a Twelvemonth past into the Lives and 
Adventures of Don Bellianis of Greece, Guy of Warwick, 
the Seven Champions, and other Historians of that Age. 
* * * He would tell you the Mismanagements of Fobn 
Hickatbrift, find fault with the passionate Temper of Bevis 
of Southampton, and loved St. George for being the Cham- 
pion of England. * * * I was extolling his Accom- 
plishments, when the Mother told me that the little Girl 
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who led me in this Morning was, in her Way, a better 
Scholar than he. Betty (says she) deals chiefly in Fairies 
and Sprites, and sometimes, in a Winter Night, will terrify 
the Maids with her Accounts till they are afraid to go up to 
bed.” 

The chap-book proper (for we cannot call the tracts con- 
nected with the Civil War, nor political tracts, by that 
name) did not obtain until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and thence, for the first twenty-five years of the eigh- 
teenth, they were principally small quarto of eight pages, 
about 8% x6 in., or octavo, of sixteen pages, 7x 4%. 
During the remaining seventy-five years, and afterwards, 
they were, almost universally, duodecimo, of twenty-four 
pages, 6x 3%. In this three-quarters of a century they 
were in their prime, and after 1800 their decadence was 
rapid ; the types and wood blocks got worn out ; they were 
no longer sent out, well got up, by a good London firm, 
but were printed in the country, in the most rubbishing 
style, and generally with wood cuts singularly inappropriate 
tothe letter press. But at that time they were extremely 
popular, as may be seen by the following list of a few places 
where chap-books were published: Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Paisley, Kilmarusck, Peureth, Stirling, Falkirk, Dublin, 
York, Stokesley, Warrington, Liverpool, Banbury, Ayles- 
bury, Dorham, Dumfries, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Coventry, Whitehaven, Carlisle, Worchester, Cirencester, 
etc., etc. 

But to the collector they are of no value, unlike those of 
the eighteenth century, especially those sent out from Alder- 
mary Church Yard, in the City of London. The chap- 
books of this century are now rarely to be met with at sales, 
and, when they are, fetch good prices. I have taken out 
the prices paid in 1845 and 1847 for nine volumes of them, 
bought at as many different sales, and now in the library of 
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the British Museum. These nine volumes contain ninety- 
nine chap-books, and the price paid for them all was £24, 
13, 6, or an average of five shillings each—a good incre- 
ment on their original price of one penny—but yet, these 
volumes were bought very cheaply, as some of their de- 
lighted purchasers record. 

The wood cuts are deliciously quaint, and, by way of il- 
lustration, I give the title page of one, of which the follow- 
ing is the story : 

“Tate III. On a time the Men of Gotham would have 
penned in the cuckow, that she might sing all the year. All 
in the midst of the town they had a hedge made round in 
compass, and got a Cuckow, and put her into it, and said: 
Sing here, and you shall lack neither meat nor drink all the 
year. The Cuckow, when she perceived herself encom- 
passed within the hedge, flew away. A vengeance on her, 
said these Wise Men, we made not the hedge high 
enough.” 

This story is found in a thirteenth century MS. called 
“© Descriptus Norfolciensum,” but the Gotham referred to 
is a village about six miles from Nottingham, and the name 
of “The Cookoo bush” is still given to a place near the 
village. 

This publishing firm at 4 Aldermary Church Yard (after- 
wards removed to Bow Church Yard, close by), published 
these chap-books almost exclusively for the last seventy-five 
years of the eighteenth century, and, taking price into con- 
sideration, their customers received good value for their 
money. They seem to have come from Northampton, for in 
Hippoleto and Dorinda, 1720, the firm is described as 
“Raikes and Dicey, Northampton.”” (This Raikes, by the 
way, was the father of Robert Raikes, the founder of Sun- 
day Schools.) Afterwards a house was opened in London 
by William and Cluer Dicey, but they evidently kept upa 
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connection with the country firm, for, nearly half a century 
later, we see that The Conquest of France was “‘ printed and 
sold by C. Dicey in Bow Church Yard; sold also at his 
warehouse in Northampton.” How many they published 
altogether I do not know, but I have madea list of over 120. 

Chap-books dealt with a variety of subjects, to suit all 
customers ; and they can only be roughly classed under the 
heads of Religious, Supernatural, Superstitious, Romantic, 
Humorous, Legendary, Historical, Biographical, Criminal, 
and Miscellaneous. 

The Religious comprise such subjects as The History of 
Foseph and his Brethren; The Holy Desciple, or the History 
of Foseph of Arimathea, which gives the Legend of his com- 
ing to England and planting the famous Glastonbury thorn ; 
The Gospel of Nicodemus, and The Unhappy Birth, Wicked 
Life, and Miserable Death of that Vile Traytor and Apostle, 
Judas Iscariot; as well as the awful warnings to sinners, 
which are indeed marvellous. 

The Supernatural took hugely with the populace; they 
read with avidity The History of the Learned Friar Bacon, 
and of his wonderful speaking brazen head; The History of 
Dr. Fohn Faustus, in which, however, there is no mention 
of Gretchen, and which has little in common with Géethe’s 
Faust; stories of witchcraft, such as The Witch of the Wood- 
lands; divers apparitions, such as the Ghost of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Father, the Portsmouth and Guildford 
Ghosts; Bateman’s Tragedy, or the Perjured Bride Fustly 
Rewarded, where, “‘ upon Bateman’s hanging himself before 
her door, she grew melancholy, fancying she saw him with 
a ghastly face, putting her in mind of her broken vows; and 
how, after being delivered of a child, a spirit carried her 
away ;” or, A Timely Warning to Rash and Disobedient Chil- 
dren, “‘ being a strange and wonderful Relation of a young 
Gentleman in the Parish of Stepheny, in the Suburbs of Lon- 
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don, that sold himself to the Devil for twelve years, to have 
the power of being revenged on his Father and Mother, and 
how, his time being expired, he lay in a sad and deplorable 
Condition, to the Amazement of all Spectators.”* 

In the Superstitious category we have: The History of 
Mother Shipton ; The History of Mother Bunch; Nixon's Ches- 
bire Prophecy; Dreams and Moles, with their Interpretation 
and Signification; The Old Egyptian Fortune-Teller’s Last 
Legacy, and many others. s 

Very full is the Romantic series, most of which are of re- 
mote origin. Take, for instance, The History of Reynard 
the Fox. A poem in Flemish, called ‘der Reinaert,” was 
known in the eleventh century; and in two serventes, or 
verses of the troubadours, attributed to Richard I. of Eng- 
land, the names of Isegrim the Wolf and Reinhart are men- 
tioned. It would be impossible to particularize all of this 
class, but there may be mentioned the histories of Valentine, 
and Orson, Guy, Earl of Warwick, Sir Bevis of Southamp- 
ton, The Life and Death of St. George, Patient Grizale, 
Fortunatus and his wishing cap, Jack and the Giants, Thomas 
Hickatbrifi, a strong man of Norfolk, Tom Thumb, and his 
marvellous adventures, and The Famous History of the Val- 
iant London Prentice, who rammed his arms down the 
throats of two lions, and tore out their hearts. 

Our ancestors had a keen sense of humor, and the jest 
books of the seventeenth century are most notable. Very 
many of the eighteenth century chap-books are very funny, 
and their fun is not so broad as it was previously. The King 
and the Cobbler, the Fryar and Boy, the Mad Pranks of Tom 
Tram, Simple Simon's Misfortunes, Foe Miller's Fests, Long 
Meg of Westminster, whose “ Life and Pranks” was pub- 
lished in 1582, and a host of books of riddles and jests tes- 
tify to the enjoyment our forefathers took in anything which 
would excite a smile. 
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Of Legendary chap-books we have many treating of the 
deeds of Robin Hood, as also The History of Adam Bell, 
Clein of the Clough, and William of Cloudeslie; The History 
of the Blind Beggar of Bedual Green, the story of Henry de 
Montford and his daughter, “‘ the pretty Bessie”; The His- 
tory of the Two Children in the Wood, the History of Sir Rich- 
ard Whittington, a legend, still fondly believed in, and very 
many others of the same kind. 

Among Historical chap-books we find The History of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw (not written after modern lights), 
The History of Fack of Newbury, a wealthy clothmaker, who 
raised and equipped 150 men and led them himself to the 
battle of Flodden; The Life and Death of Fair Rosamond, 
The Story of King Edward III. and the Countess of Salis- 
bury, The Couquest of France, The History of Fane Shore, 
The History of the Most Renowned Queen Elizabeth, and ber 
great Favorite, the Earl of Essex, and several on the Civil 
War, and the martyrdom of King Charles II. 

We find among these curious little books, The Foreign 
Travels of Sir John Mandeville, the ever green story of 
Robinson Crusoe, the Adventures of M. Bamfylde Moore 
Carew, for more than forty years past the King of the Beg- 
gars; and, pandering to a morbid taste, there are Youth's 
Warning-Piece, or the Magical History of George Barnwell, 
a representation of which, until within very few years, was 
always acted at the minor theaters in London on 26 Decem- 
ber for the delectation and warning of apprentices ; there was 
a condensed edition of Defoe’s Moll Flanders, the Merry 
Life and Mad Exploits of Capt. James Hind; the Great Rob- 
ber of England; whilst those of a miscellaneous character 
defy exemplification, as the local chap-books of Scotland 
alone would make a thick volume. 

Calendars and garlands, or collections of ballads, also 
come within the category of chap-books, and these little 
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books were the only literary resources of the lower class all 
over the country, until the appearance, in 1832, of The 
Penny Magazine, and, following its success, of other cheap 
and good literature, dealt them a death blow. Railways 
and better means of inter-communication hastened their de- 
cease, and the advent of the Penny Press buried them. 
Joun AsHTon. 








LITTLE LYRICS OF JOY—VI 


VE, lift your longing face up through the rain ! 
ol In the white drench of it over the hills, 

Blurring remembrance and quieting pain, 
Stretch the strong hands of the sea. 


Love, lift your longing face up through the rain ! 

In the bleak rote of it through the far hills, 

Rhythmed to joy and untarnished of pain, 

Calls the great heart of the sea. 

Buiss CARMAN. 
—————————————————— steaeinaieatiahiain tier: 


ON THE BRINK. 
‘S or it dawned upon them that they loved 
BN 











Wa one another. They had been talking about mind- 
reading, and he had looked long and steadily into 
her eyes when she had challenged him to read her thoughts. 
They realized simultaneously what had happened. She had 
known that she loved him, and he, that he loved her. But 
each had sought to keep that knowledge from the other. 
Now they could hide it no longer. 
They remained silent for a long time, avoiding each 
other’s gaze. At last their eyes met. 
He said: ‘ Well?*’ His voice expressed nothing; in 
his eyes there was sorrow and—hope ! 
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She shook her head, and he turned away his eyes—there 
was disappointment in them that he would not show. Then 
she said, very quietly: ‘* You have read my thoughts?” 

“Yes, *’ he said, still without looking at her, “‘and you—"" 

**T have read yours.” 

Tears were in her eyes. If his, too, were wet, she could 
not see, for he was looking fixedly at a little pebble at her 
feet. At last he said, passionately: ‘Oh, why did I meet 
you! Why should I suffer so?” 

“And I?” she said. ‘Is it not worse for me? Is not 
my sin greater and therefore my punishment heavier than 
yours? Oh,’’—in answer toan impatient gesture of denial— 
“you will meet some woman whom it will not be a sin to 
love and you will—"* 

You know I will not,” he interrupted. 

** Yes you will,” she said, very gently, ‘and then—” 

He raised his head and gazed steadily at her. Then he 
said, challengingly: ‘‘ You wish me to love another?” 

She looked away from him and was silent. Gradually 
there crept into his eyes a look of hope; and hope was 
slowly turning into exultation when she spoke—so softly 
that he barely could hear her: ‘* Yes.” 

Then he said, altogether too calmly, in too commonplace 
amanner: “Oh, very well, since you wish it—* 

And she said, very firmly: ‘I wish it!” 

Slowly they returned to the house. The sun was setting 
and there was gold and nacre and glowing blood in the sky. 
In the garden the wind stirred the leaves gently and there 
was sorrow in their song. 

Her husband awaitedthem. ‘Is n’t ita beautiful sunset ?” 
he said to them from the piazza. ‘I suppose you ‘ve been 
looking at it. You might write a sonnet about it, my boy.” 

She went up to the gray-haired man and kissed him on 
the lips, and leaned against him, until he wound his arm 
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about her waist, and she rested her head on his shoulder ca- 
ressingly ; and then she looked defiantly at the young man, 
who had drawn near. 

The young man’s hands closed tightly and in his eyes 
there was disappointment and anger and some contempt. 
He said: ‘Yes, John; I believe I cou/d write a few elegies 
on the death of this Sun, who has shed his blood in his fight 
with Night, and has spattered it all over the sky, so that the 
angels will have to wash it off with their tears. Sunsets are 
my forte, anyway—" 

“*T have never seen any of your verses,” she said. 

** Then you may congratulate yourself upon your lucky 
escape.” 

The gray-haired man smiled good naturedly and patted 
her cheek; and she held it up to be kissed, and nestled 
closer to him. Then she looked at the young man, and in 
her eyes there was still defiance, and, though she would not 
have shown it, some interest. She said: ‘I have heard so 
much about them that I should like to read them.” 

** Really?” he said. 

“Yo.” 

“You are reckless,"’ he said. And the bantering tone 
did not hide from her the significance that lay. behind his 
words. 

“You must show some of them to her,” said the gray- 
haired man to him. 

“ All right. I’ll huntthem up, sometime, and send them 
to you,” said the young man to her. 

‘** Haven't you any here?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘But they are all love songs, and 
therefore not worth the reading.” 

**Indeed!** she said. The gray-haired man patted her 
cheek indulgently. This time she did not upturn her face 
for a kiss. And in her voice there was an unnecessary 
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indifference as she said to the young man: “ Will you let 
me read them tonight ?”” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, laughingly, though his eyes were 
serious. 

«« Why not?” she persisted. 

“In the first place, because they are not worth anything ; 
and then you might get an impression that I really meant 
what I wrote, and that I am deeply in love with some one.” 

*‘ And you are not in love?”” There was a challenge in 
her voice. The gray-haired man smiled at her girlish, art- 
less curiosity. 

‘Certainly not !”” the young man said, decidedly. 

‘* But were you in love when you wrote them? ”’ she asked. 

“TI really do n't know,” he answered. ‘* Perhaps I was.” 

“ Well, Jam,” she said, looking at him steadily. And 
when his eyes had shown astonishment and had begun to 
shine with irrepressible hope, she said: ‘‘ Indeed I am—with 
my own dearest husband, who is so good tome. Am I not, 
darling?*’ And she entwined her arms about the gray- 
haired man’s neck and kissed him on the lips twice. And 
the gray-haired man laughed and looked pleased. 

The young-man’s face was rigid and very pale. In the 
dusk they could not see that his lips were twitching. But 
she had grown strangely quiet. 

A great stillness had fallen upon the world. The even- 
ing star was shining very brightly now, and in the east a lit- 
tle lone star was blinking tremulously. 

Presently she said: ‘I am afraid,” and shivered. 

The gray-haired man drew her closer to him, kissed her 
and said: ‘‘ Afraid of what, little coward? But come, it 
is time to go in, my child.” 

The young man’s thoughts had been many during the 
brief spell of silence that had preceded her words, and now 
he said: “ Yes, /ittle sister, you ought to go in now.” 
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The gray-haired man laughed good naturedly at this jest 
of his young brother’s. But she drewa quick breath and 
went into the house hurriedly. 


II 


The gray-haired man was nodding over his newspaper in 
the library. She had just ceased to hold the latest novel up- 
sidedown inherhands. She hesitated fora moment; _ then 
she arose and said: ‘It isso warm here: I am going on 
the piazza." 

The gray-haired man started. ‘* What’s that, my dear?** 
he asked, shamefacedly. He feared that she might think he 
had been asleep. They had been married but four months. 

‘**I am going to sit on the piazza. It’s cooler,” she said. 

“Is Dick there?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right, then. Butdon’tstay toolong. The night air 
is net good for you.”” It certainly was not good for him; 
so he remained in the library nodding over his newspaper. 

She went to the piazza. Sitting on the verandah-rail the 
young man was smoking. At the sound of her steps he 
started up eagerly, but when she was near him, his eyes showed 
nothing; his face was calm. 

“A beautiful night, is n't it?** said she. 

** Yes,’ he acquiesced. He stifled a yawn ostentatiously. 
Then, as though the thought had just struck him: Shall I 
fetch you a chair?” 

**Oh, no, thanks. I am going upstairs shortly,"’ she said 
with indifference. 

**Shall I fetch you a chair ?** he said in another tone. 

“* Yes,”” she answered. 

He did so and then resumed his seat on the verandah and 
smoked in silence. 

Overhead, the sky was as molten sapphire and the stars 
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seemed more numerous than ever before and brighter, and 
nearer to the earth. 

** Perfectly lovely, is n't it?** she said at last. 

** What is?” 

** The sky, of course.” 

“Tar 

After a silence she said: “I’ve neverseen so many stars 
before, have you?” 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “there was one more last night 
—mine!" 

** Yours?”* 

“Yes.” 

There was another pause—a long one. She was looking 
at a little star that was shining very faintly low in the sky. 
Finally she said, softly : ‘‘ Show me your verses.” 

**T cannot,” he said, almost in a whisper 

“Why not?” She avoided his gaze. 

** You know very well,” he answered. 

** But if I ask you as a great favor—” 

**T should still refuse,” he said, wearily. 

** You are very rude,” she said. 

** And you are very cruel,” he returned, monotonously. 

‘* But not socruel as you; to arouse a woman’s curiosity 
and then to refuse, absolutely, to gratify it !** 

“Oh! so it is merely curiosity?’ His voice trembled 
slightly. 

She hesitated; her foot was tapping on the ground nerv- 
ously. Then, as if she had weighed the consequences, she 
said: ‘*Of course, merely curiosity.” 

** Then you lied this afternoon, and you are only a coquette? 
I might have known it!” He spoke with difficulty for his 
teeth were clinched tightly. 

‘* How dare you speak to me so?” she said, angrily. 
And then he answered in a low voice, as if fearful of be- 
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ing overheard: ‘And how dare you forget that you are my 
brother's wife ?*’ 

She gave a half-smothered cry of pain, as though he had 
struck her. Then she buried her head in her hands and 
sobbed softly. 

“Don't !—Please do n’t—Oh, do n’t—Gladys—” he said. 
It was the first time he had called her thus, by name, and 
she said, between her sobs: ‘Oh, I am so unhappy, so un- 
happy !” 

She raised her head and looked athim. Her eyes were 
filled with tears. He went toward her hesitatingly. By her 
side he paused; his hands were clinched and held close to 
his face. He said hoarsely: “‘Don’t. Don't make—me 
—forget—’* He drew nearer; she held up her arms as if to 
ward off a blow, and then the gray-haired man’s voice called 
out sleepily from a window on the other side of the cottage: 
**Gladys! Dick!” 

** Yes?” said the young man. 

** You had better come in now.” 

**Yes. Coming.’ 


ITI 


At breakfast the next morning the young man said: “Iam 
going back to the city this morning, John.” 

“Are you? When will you return?” said the gray- 
haired man. He did not think his honeymoon had waned 
yet, but it never shines very brightly on three people at once, 
and—— 

**I don’t know,” answered the young man. ‘I shall go 
to Jack Livingston's first; I promised to spend a week or 
two with him. And then I think Ill goto Maine. Iam 
told the fishing is exceptionally good this season.” 

She said nothing. The gray-haired man began to talk 
about the anxious cares of a floriculturist. 
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After breakfast she disappeared. The gray-haired man 
said good-bye to his younger brother, to whom he had been 
as afather, and went out to consult with his head gardener 
about a new variety of orchids which he had just received 
from the Isthmus of Panama. 

All that morning the young man wondered if she would 
not bid him farewell. At last the groom came to tell him 
that the cart awaited him. 

He was in the hallway, deliberating whether he should 
seek her, when she came down the stairs slowly. Her face 
wore a look it had never known before. Occasionally it is 
seen on some women when they wear the widow's garb for 
the first time—a blending of sorrow and yearning, and withal, 
resignation. She halted at the foot of the stairs, her hand 
resting upon the carved post. ‘So you are going?” she 
said, monotonously. 

**Yes.” His voice was low. 

** For a long time?” 

Yes." He dared not look at her. 

“It is for the best,” she said. He answered nothing. 

The groom came to the door and said: ‘I beg your par- 
don, sir, but the train is due now, sir.” 

“* Very well, I’m coming.” 

She gave two sharp little indrawn gasps. Then, speaking 
very quickly, she said: ‘‘ Wear this. My mother gave it to 
me when I was confirmed. When she died I took it off be- 
cause it reminded me of her and it made me cry. It is 
sacred tome. It is allI can give you. Iam sure she would 
not blame me—’ She paused and looked at him question- 
ingly. 

**No,”’ he answered, reverently. 

“Take it!’’ She held a little ring, a plain gold band, 
toward him and he took it and with some difficulty placed it 
on his little finger. 
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** Good-bye!" she said. 

He looked at her imploringly. His lips dared not utter 
what his eyes told so plainly. It was a request, nothing 
more, but she shook her head. 

** Good-bye,” she repeated, extending her hand. 

He took it and held it tightly. 

-*Good-bye,”’ he said. Her hand remained in his. She 
could not withdraw it and there were tears in her eyes as she 
said, gently, for the last time: ‘* Good-bye."’ 

**Good-bye,”’ he said again. He bent over to kiss her 
hand, but she drew it back quickly. Then she went up the 
stairs slowly. 

He had resolved not to look back, but before the little cart 
had gone two hundred yards he turned his head. There 
was no one on the piazza, and her windows being curtained 
he could not tell whether she was looking at him from her 
room. He gazed long towards the little cottage. Then, as 
he heard the whistle of the approaching train, he turned his 
eyes to the front, and his face took on a calm, resolute look. 

Epwin LeFevre. 








A FOLK SONG. 
THE SOLDIER. 
( Roumanian. ) 
mean H, never tree was so bright 
But to its boughs a leaf or twain 
Would cling and weep, not Winter's theft, 


But that obscurer, harder pain, 
To fall when green days come again, 


I watched him sleep by the furrow, 
The first that fell in the fight. 

His grave they would dig tomorrow ; 

But the bugle called them tonight. 








Q. 








They bore him back to the trees there ; 
By his undigg’d grave, content 

To lie at his cool dead ease there, 
And hear how the battle went. 


The battle went by the village, 

And back through the night were borne 
Faint cries of murder and pillage, 

And fire in the standing corn. 


But when they came on the morrow, 
They talk’d not over their task, 

While he listen’d there by the furrow, 
And his dead lips could not ask— 


** How went the battle, my brothers?” 
But that he will never know: 
For his mouth the red earth smothers, 
And they shoulder their spades and go. 


Yet he cannot sleep thereunder, 
But ever must toss and turn— 
** How went the battle I wonder?” 
And that will he never learn. 


Ah, never tree is so bright 
But to the bough a leaf or twain 
Will cling and weep, not Winter's theft, 
But that foreknown, forlorner pain, 
To fall when green days come again. Q. 


oTe.—Paraphrased from ‘‘ The Bard of the Dimbovitia,” Roumanian 
rolSeage Transiated by Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettel. 








NOTES 
@I transfer, with acknowledgements, to this page an anony- 
mous feline waggery from The Independent, sacred to the 
proprietor of The Bodley Head, who is publishing this spring 
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the poems of Lord de Tabley, and those of our countryman, 
Rev. J. B. Tabb. 
‘* The latest news 

About the mews: 

Lord Tabléy 

And John Tabb B., 

Lift up their strain 

In the selfsame Lane! 

Alas, but that’s 

The way with cats.” 
There is not a more exposed and inclement fate than that 
of the allusive writer. Asa general rule he is allusive not 
through heedlessness at all, but through the habit of extrav- 
agant chivalry which takes it for granted that such readers 
as he will attract, are as studious, as perceiving, and as in- 
structed as himself, and need but a name or a date, at most, 
to set before them a rich backward perspective, 

‘* Forever vanishing beyond : 
Horizon-brinks forever new.” 

Dante, who had too much scorn of men, one would think, 
for this sort of intellectual socialism, was the first great poet 
to make it a constant practice. In the torrent of his speech 
toward one subject, he whirls and eddies whimsically into a 
thousand little caves under the rocky banks, and grazes his 
Virgil and the reader with references to those twin griefs of 
Jocasta, and that Great Refusal, and the manner of gait 
among the Franciscans. And so comes it that Dante is to 
the commentators a heaven-sent bone to pick. For like Mr. 
Barrie’s smoker, he is averse to elucidations, and would die 
rather than explain. It is his autocratic pleasure to know 
what he is talking about ; and it is, in his opinion, the duty 
of the public to know it also. But the public remains, from 
that stormy Florentine day to this, a literal, an inapprehen- 
sive, a slow-following beastie. Precisely according to the 
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ratio of his bald, straight statement is the popularity, at least, 
of any English author. Let even Tennyson turn from his 
lucid way to 
‘* hold it truth with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things,” 
and the agony column in every country newspaper, for thirty 
years, sprouts with suffering interrogations: Whom did he 
mean, and what did se mean? And the passage referring to 
Margaret Roper, in “A Dream of Fair Women,” has at- 
tained a like uneasy immortality. The ignorant shortcom- 
ing and unpardonable impatience of modern readers have 
thrown on the makers of literature a reflected and intrinsic 
fault. They seem dark because we are purblind. Provident 
was old Burton (above all the seventeenth-century men, 
who, having become books, as Leigh Hunt once said, are 
yet taken from their shelves by Tom, Dick, and Harry), 
inasmuch as he was never known to use an elect phrase with- 
out throwing his victim a rope to save himself by. And 
therefore Burton is beloved and eternally quoted, as the 
swallows on the housetops behold, to the imminent sickness 
of those taught to call Sidney, Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Blake, Clough—yea, Coventry, Patmore, Pater and Mere- 
dith ! “obscure.” They are “‘ obscure’ enough to the bar- 
barians who wot not of a frontier where invading genius can 
be met half-way, and a truce established. The age of com- 
pendiums, and formulas, and goblins and ghosts, reduced to 
their lowest terms, will stand endless repetition and recapitu- 
lation of fact, endless saying of ‘the undisputed thing in 
such a solemn way”; but let the tender weanling poet but 
start to sing with collateral designs on Latmos or Hy-Bra- 
sil (as he does every luckless day of the year) and his native 
land lifts its throat and roars as if it never, never, heard the 
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em cee 
imagined like of that! Let no scribe be so courteous as to 
presuppose a love ora knowledge of anything esthetic what- 
soever in his fellow citizens, or hope to waive preliminaries 
and ply his cunning pen with security among them, for just 
so surely he shall be gored on the Great Horn for his pains ! 
‘One William Shakespeare, a dramatist of great scope, now 
dead, who wrote four most memorable tragedies, for each of 
which he got about twenty-five dollars in our money,”"—he 
is the boy! No innuendo, no illusion, in him! The late 
Honorable Samuel Hoar used to tell a beautiful anecdote 
against himself, which will serve for our peroration. He was 
counsel in a case where the truth of the plaintiff’s statement 
was so extraordinarily evident that he told the village jury 
he would not insult their intelligence by arguing it. The 
verdict was for the defendant. Incredulous, and more 
amazed than he ever was in his life, he questioned the fore- 
man. That worthy replied on behalf of his peers, in his best 
bucolic accent, that it was precisely he, Squire Hoar, who 
had colored their decision, for if there was anything possible 
to be said for the plaintiff, they knew his lawyer would say 
it; and since he said nothing at all, why, of course —— 


@ The serial in progress in Harper's, ‘‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc,”’ seems to be winning favor, if one 
may judge by newspaper adjectives, and the raptures of the 
unthinking, who are pleased by the pictures. But that, after 
all, is no test. As Swift's Stella said, when told that the 
Dean had written beautifully upon her rival, “the Dean 
could write beautifully upon a broomstick!” The name of 
the Maid of Orleans, potent again as it was in the stormy 
days of her triumphs, would at this moment carry any novel. 
It is a name with which in France, the Church, the army, 
the senate, the farm, are ringing; and whatever touches the 
nerve of France is still felt fully and instantly through the in- 
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Sl eee see 
tellectual world. There is, on the subject, a rich fund of 
matgaal, both of authenticated fact, and of mystery, contra- 
diction, and conjecture. The background is magnificent, 
and already painted. The little, slim figure of the girl who 
saw visions and drove the mighty English bowmen into the 
sea, is inexpressibly familiar and endearing in tradition, and 
in art wants nothing but the light of romance and romantic 
handling to make it live in literature with Shakespeare's 
Harry the Fifth, whose superb achievement she cancelled. 
But it is not, very distinctly not, the gentleman billed as 
“*the most popular American magazine writer,"’ who is 
going to give us our Maid. He may collate her biography 
with a surface knowledge of “‘ where he is at,”” but he lacks 
culture, he lacks real reverence, he lacks the historic sense. 
His title, to begin with, is impossible; it destroys illusion, 
and it is neither fragrant of Sieur Louis de Conte, nor of his 
century. The opening is an anachronism; it is full of the 
author of the fatal I-think-so, and Look-at-me. Thewhole 
thing has no atmosphere, and notone. Robert Louis Steven- 
son once said that the success of a narrative depended entirely 
upon its harmonious inter-relationships ; upon the sympathy 
of the language with the event, and of the least mechanic sec- 
tion with the spiritual whole; or, to use his own word, which 
is always more illuminating than a folio of definition, upon 
the “*key"’ in which it is composed. Let the ‘‘ most popu- 
lar’ ponder upon that. He is apparently not Scott doing 
Quentin Durward, nor Thackeray doing Esmond, nor Haw- 
thorne doing The Scarlet Letter, each etching in the living 
spirits on the dark plate of the past. Leaving the giant ex- 
emplars alone, the crude‘annalist of the Maid (Mark Twain 
or another) might profit by a pious perusal of Marius, The 
Epicurean, or, yet more directly, by a visit to Irvington-on- 
Hudson, where a lesson might be had from the hand which 
wrote Passe Rose. 
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4 Two craftsmen of the Guild are in a comical predicament. 
Each is running a book through the press; each is also 
eager to get off on vacation, and into vacancy, and—this is 
the point—in the silent vagabond company of the other. 
Meanwhile, each considers himself the Only Original Lynx- 
Eyed Proof-Reader, the infallitle, the invincible, the astute 
Enemy of the Devil, the Saint Michael of Galleys. In mo- 
ments of emotional generosity, when the mugs are on the 
foam, the pair fall into mutual eulogies, and chant across the 
table: ‘ Thou art, and I am not, the Only Original Lynx- 
Eyed, Proof-Reader, the infallible, the invincible, the astute 
Enemy of the Devil, the Saint Michael of Galleys!” Days, 
weeks, months pass, and they suffer much from freedom de- 
layed. Could one but go away, and the relict correct both 
volumes! How safe and sweet it were! But the gods 
plainly intend that they should go together, and so, by the 
star of vagrants, Aldebaran, do the conspirators themselves. 
But go they cannot until the final de/e and stet march, with 
drums beating, into their assigned places. For you under- 
stand that there is absolutely no living wight, ‘‘ Christian, 
pagan, nor man,” fit to dress those masterpieces for their 
first appearance on any stage, except our deadly experts, 
weighted with consciousness of their unique perfections; no 
person else of any sex, creed, or complexion, however cer- 
tificated or consecrated, could for one instant replace the 
Only Original, Lynx-Eyed Proof-Reader, the infallible, the 
invincible, the astute Enemy of the Devil, the Saint Michael 
of Galleys. Roads are broken, ships sail, weather beckons, 
in vain; these two sit, and “ slog at it.” 


- 
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fl PINT OF FOOD 


Now a real Tonic is something 

@ build you up, give you strength 
—not fictitious strength—but real 
@rength. The world has lived on 
grains since the world began, and 
“bread is the staff of life.” Bread is 
& support, but you can't lean on 
drugs and an empty stomach A 
concentrated extract the very ep 
tence of that most invigorating 
grain, barley, with the soothing 
gentle somnolent, and wholly bene 
Gicien: extract of hops, forms a true 
Tonic,—one that is a fuod. Food 
alone gives real strength. Ours is 
this kind. Barley for the body; 
hops for the nerves—the mind. 
There is a substance to it; it is 
vivifying, life producing, gives vim 
dounce—it braces. It is not 
merely a temporary exciting agent, 
either—it cures. Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract is a builder,— feeds blood, 
brain and bone. It will quiet the 
perves, give sicep, drive out dys 
pepsia, and for a nursing mother it 
ts salvation for herself and baby. 
Add The “Best” Tonic to yous 
tegular food daily—a pint bottie is 
quite enough—and you will be as 
tounded at the results in two weeks 


PABST MALT EXTRAGT 


THE “BEST” TONIG 


aconees 
ann] Pat Milwaunee 


Obeerve the comparison hetwees sasient ead modern 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS 


pears to have served its purpose; the public has foun 
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Green’s Short History 


A Snort History or THe ENGuisH Peorte, By Joun Richarp Green. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norcate. In four vol- 
umes. ith colored plates, maps, and numerous illustrations, Royal 
8vo, illuminated cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5.00 per volume. 


The American Congress 


A History of National Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1895. By 
Joseru West Moors. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Four American Universities 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, andColumbia. With many illustrations. to, 
cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $3.59. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ba The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent 2 mail, postage prepaid, to an _— of the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, on receipt oft é price. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
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] Repeint of (Poetry 
and (Prose for Wook 
Lovers, chosen in part 
from scarce edifions and 
sources: nof generaffy 
Brown sd . * * 











Printed for Thomas B. Mosher 
and Publishd by him at 37 Ex 
change Street, Portland, Maine 
Price scents......socents a year 











THE BIBELOT is issued monthiy, beautifully printed on white 
laid paper, uncut, old style blue wrapper, in size a smali quarto, 
(5x6) 24 to 32 pages of text, and will be sent tpaid on receipt of 
subscription. Remit (preferably) by N. Y. , or P. O. order, 

Numbers now ready. 
January—Lyrics from William Blake. February—Ballades from 
Villon. arch—Medieval Student Songs. April—A Discourse 
of Marcus Aurelius. May--Fragments from Sappho. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Please Mention Tux Cuar-Boox. Portland, Maine. 
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A 
Bouquet 
of 
Violets 


* 


VIOLETTE des INDES 
PERFUME 


° 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., U.S.A. 
IMPORTERS 


Sample bottle mailed post prepaid upon 
receipt of ro cents. 
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